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This fall we have a wonderful and varied cal¬ 
endar of exhibitions, events, and programs. 
Beginning October 5, The Spanish Manner: 
Drawings from Ribera to Goya will present 
more than fifty works of dazzling beauty and 
inventiveness. The first exhibition in New York 
dedicated to the tradition of Spanish drafts¬ 
manship, the show will feature fine examples by less well-known artists alongside the 
work of more celebrated Golden Age masters. Included will be twenty-two drawings by 
Francisco de Goya, most taken from his private albums. 

Our second exhibition of the season, The King at War, takes a close look at Velazquez’s 
Philip IV of Spain , one of the highlights of our permanent collection. During the summer of 
2009 the painting was treated at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, where it was cleaned for 
the first time in more than sixty years. This focus exhibition will include findings resulting 
from the treatment and subsequent research that shed new light on the original function of 
the portrait and the implications of depicting the king as a military figure. 

When next you visit the galleries, you will undoubtedly notice some changes. Over 
the summer, a new lighting system was installed in the Boucher Room, and the entire 
suite, including the Ante Room and the Octagon Room, was refurbished. These improve¬ 
ments reveal to best advantage the charming panels of the Arts and Sciences created by 
the workshop of Francois Boucher. We are grateful to The Chisholm Foundation for 
helping to fund this important project. In the Dining Room, four magnificent pieces of 
early eighteenth-century silver from the Royal Service of Hanover were recently installed. 
The fountains and basins, used during formal banquets to rinse glasses or to cool bever¬ 
ages, are on generous long-term loan from a private collection. They are outstanding 
examples of the bold, sculptural shapes and restrained decoration produced by the 
German silversmiths associated with the Hanoverian court. 

On October 18, we will host our annual Autumn Dinner, a spectacular evening and the 
highlight of the Frick’s social and fundraising calendar. This year’s dinner will honor Nelly 
Arrieta de Blaquier, a philanthropist and a distinguished collector of European and South 
American fine and decorative arts. I hope you will be part of this memorable benefit event, 
which pays tribute to a great patron of the arts. 

Also this fall, the Center for the History of Collecting in America will present a two- 
day symposium exploring the American collector’s passion for Italian Renaissance art and 
how this taste was shaped by travel, dealers, and advisers. We are grateful to the Robert 
H. Smith Family Foundation for underwriting this event, to be held on November 12 
and 13. To register, please call 212.547.6894. 

This is just a sampling of the many offerings that will take place at The Frick Collection 
during the upcoming months. I encourage you to visit our Web site for a complete listing 
of all our activities. 

With best wishes, 




Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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Draw, Speculate, and Draw Some More” 

The Spanish Manner: Drawings from Ribera to Goya 


October 5, 2010, through January 9, 2011 

S panish drawings have been collected in 
New York and the surrounding area for 
more than a century. In fact, the exception¬ 
ally rich collections in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and The Hispanic Society of 
America make New York City second only 
to Madrid in the range and quality of its 
holdings. Remarkably, The Spanish Manner: 
Drawings from Ribera to Goya , co-curated 
by Jonathan Brown, Carroll and Milton 
Petrie Professor of Fine Arts at the Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York University, and Lisa 
A. Banner, an expert on Spanish drawings, 
is the first exhibition devoted to Spanish 
draftsmanship to be held in New York. With 
generous loans from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Hispanic Society, 
and extraordinary sheets from The Morgan 
Library & Museum, the Princeton University 
Art Museum, the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, and individual collectors, this exhibition 
presents a sampling of the rich, diverse leg¬ 
acy of the Spanish draftsman from the early 
seventeenth to the early nineteenth century. 

In his introductory essay to the exhi¬ 
bitions accompanying catalogue, Jonathan 
Brown attributes the delay in focus on 
Spanish drawings to various factors. One 
has to do with a misperception. Some of 
the preeminent masters of Spains Golden 

THIS PAGE 

Jusepe de Ribera (1591-1652), Head of a Man with Little 
Figures on His Head, c. 1630, pen and ink with wash 
over black chalk, Philadelphia Museum of Art 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Antonio del Castillo y Saavedra (1616-1668), Four 
Heads of Men, c. 1660, pen and ink, private collection, 
promised gift to The Hispanic Society of America, 

New York 


Age—such as El Greco, Velazquez, and 
Zurbaran—painted directly on the canvas 
and left behind few drawings. Their bypass¬ 
ing of the traditional means of developing a 
composition through preparatory studies led 
to an assumption that their contemporaries 
were not particularly interested in drawing. 
Yet, Brown notes, the Golden Age artists’ 
deep investment in drawing is found not 
only in the substantial material evidence, but 
also in the texts of influential theorists who 
stressed its importance: “Draw, speculate, 
and draw some more” is the master painter’s 
directive to his student when asked what it 
takes to become a great painter in the 1634 
treatise Dialogos de la Pintura by Vicente 
Carducho. The artist and theorist Francesco 
Pacheco, Velazquez’s father-in-law, likewise 
affirmed the mastery of drawing as the 
basis of high art in his book Arte de la 
Pintura (1649). With the founding of the 
Royal Academy of San Fernando in Madrid 
in 1752, theory and practice coalesced within 
a curriculum that placed drawing at the root 
of all artistic activity, a system of education 
that remained unchanged from Goya’s time 
to Picasso’s. 

The relatively late interest in Spanish 
draftsmanship also has to do with the use of 
drawings on the Iberian Peninsula. In the sev¬ 
enteenth century, drawings were often bun¬ 
dled into lots at an artist’s death and bought 
by other artists as working material. They 
were frequently tacked up to walls as models 
for motifs, styles, and techniques, and many 
eventually disintegrated through rough han¬ 
dling. Furthermore, in seventeenth-century 
Spain there were few connoisseurs interested 
in preserving the work of their countrymen, 



although some collected drawings by Italian 
masters. It was not until the period of the 
Enlightenment that collectors of Spanish 
drawings emerged. Among the most notable 
were Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos and 
Juan Agustin Cean Bermudez, who acquired 
and preserved drawings by earlier and 
contemporary Spanish masters; both were 
important patrons of Goya. The work of 
these pioneering collectors continues today, 
although tragic losses have occurred along 
the way. The collection of Cean Bermudez 
was dispersed after his death, and the his¬ 
toric Jovellanos collection was destroyed 
during the Spanish Civil War. Yet, as this 
exhibition makes clear, there is no dearth of 
examples of Spanish drawings, even if they 
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are fewer in number than those of the Italian 
and Dutch schools. 

The Fricks exhibition is more or less 
evenly divided between the works of the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century masters 
and those of the prolific draftsman Francisco 
de Goya y Lucientes, represented here with 
twenty-two examples. The works selected for 
the exhibition reflect a bias for what the cura¬ 
tors identify as a specifically “Spanish man¬ 
ner” of draftsmanship, which sets them apart 
from Italianate examples produced in Spain 
at the same time. Many Spanish artists trav¬ 
eled to Italy and acquired the principles of 
figure drawing and rules of perspective that 
emerged in Rome and Florence during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and Spanish 
theorists and academicians promoted clas¬ 
sical ideals. Yet, as Brown notes, without 
the intellectual substratum of humanism 
in which these ideals were founded, artists 
from the Peninsula often took a more inde¬ 
pendent course, making use of classicism as 
one option among other representational 
modes. They developed original and idiosyn¬ 
cratic techniques, delved into a wide range 
of emotional experience, and freely departed 
from accepted conventions of representing 
the human figure—all components of this 
“Spanish manner.” The pull of the disciplined 
and rigorous system of classicism, and the 
freedom with which Spanish artists made 
use of and resisted it, plays out in a variety of 
ways in this selection of drawings. 

An interesting case study is Vicente 
Carducho’s large drawing, Martyrdom of 
Father Andres (page 5), one of several pre¬ 
paratory drawings for a series of fifty-six 
paintings at the Charterhouse of El Paular 


commemorating the lives of martyred 
Carthusian monks. This sheet depicts the 
torture and death of Father Andres, a prior 
of the Charterhouse of Seitz, Austria, who 
was taken prisoner by the Turks. In the fore¬ 
ground, the saint is hoisted on a pulley by his 
wrists, while his captors look on dispassion¬ 
ately, swords at the ready. Balanced groups of 


figures are arranged in a perspectival space, 
as if on a stage. Gestures and emotions are 
restrained; the saint appears to be levitating 
upward even as his body is wrenched down¬ 
ward, arms pulled from their sockets. Here, 
the artist makes use of aspects of the clas¬ 
sical manner of representation to mitigate 
the directness of the emotional content of 
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the work. In later depictions of brutality and 
murder by Goya, the filter of classicism is 
removed (see He Appeared Like This, page 8). 

Unconventional subjects and original 
treatment of the human form are hallmarks 
of the work of Jusepe de Ribera, one of 
Spain s greatest artists and a brilliant drafts¬ 
man. Ribera spent most of his career in 
Naples, then under Spanish rule, supply¬ 
ing religious paintings for his ecclesiastical 
patrons. While drawing served a vital role 
in the preparatory stages of his commis¬ 
sioned work, he also used it as a release 
from the demands of his patrons to vent his 
prodigious imagination in flights of fantasy 
and inventive reworkings of the human 
body. In his unsettling and humorous Head 
of a Man with Little Figures on His Head 
(page 2), a man with malformed features 
is depicted bust length in profile, staring 
vacantly. He seems unaware of the tribe of 
happy, naked “little men”—who appear in 
many of Ribera’s drawings—swarming over 
his Phrygian cap, performing acrobatic feats. 
One of the most powerful works in this exhi¬ 
bition, Studies of a Head in Profile (cover) 
demonstrates the extraordinary plasticity 
of Ribera’s imagination. The drawing was 
made for one of three etchings intended for 
a didactic manual that was never published. 
Forged together in a profile of a man’s head 
are four separate studies of his features. 
Delicate cross-hatching creates a convincing 
sense of the modulation of light over the 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Vicente Carducho (c. 1576-1638), Martyrdom of 
Father Andres, c. 1632, brush and wash, over black 
chalk, heightened with white, The Morgan Library 
& Museum, New York 


reinvented human head. Here, Ribera pits 
his powers of formal invention against his 
mastery of the conventions of naturalistic 
representation and his virtuoso handling 
of the red chalk medium, which gives his 
composite image a startling sense of realism. 

The exhibition offers many beautiful 
examples of the use of chalk, but the Spanish 
draftsman’s most characteristic medium, as 
Brown notes, was pen and ink and wash: 
“This technique flattened the forms, to be 
sure, but... the artists were able to discharge 
sizzling bolts of energy on the surface of the 
paper.” Design for a Processional Sculpture 
(page 6, right) by Francisco de Herrera the 
Younger is an outstanding example of pen- 
and-ink draftsmanship taken to the heights 
of inventiveness. In his design for what is 
believed to be an ephemeral structure—a 
processional chariot carrying Saint John of 
Patmos—the saint is shown experiencing his 
vision. He is both created by and consumed 
in a fury of elastic lines made with a reed 
pen. The artist’s vigorous drawing technique 
and ability to capture movement through 
line have been linked with the dynamism of 
Bernini’s sculpture. Herrera, in fact, was in 
Rome between 1647 and 1650 and could have 
seen Bernini’s Ecstasy of Saint Teresa (1646) 
in the Cornaro Chapel of Santa Maria della 
Vittoria, just a year after it was unveiled. 

Techniques of pen and ink varied from 
region to region in Spain according to the 
materials the artist used, as Lisa A. Banner 
describes in the exhibition catalogue. In 
Andalusia, reed pens made from native 
plants were favored for the particular qual¬ 
ity of line they produced, while artists at the 
court of Madrid preferred quill pens. The 


flexibility of the reed made it possible to 
vary the thickness of each stroke to create 
effects of shading without the use of wash. 
The Cordoban artist Antonio del Castillo y 
Saavedra made use of a reed pen, as seen in 
his Four Heads of Men (page 3), one of forty 
sheets he made of heads seen from differ¬ 
ent points of view. In 1724, the biographer 
Antonio Palomino described the method 
Castillo used in one of the head studies in 
his own collection: “Most of them were done 
with a pen, and some heads—particularly 
old men—were done with a reed pen. For 
this he would look for common reed grass, 
or thin stalks with long internodes (those 
used in Cordoba by boys to make pea guns 
with which to shoot out the pits of lotus 
fruits), and cut them like thick quills.” While 
some of these sheets were preparatory draw¬ 
ings for paintings, others, such as this one, 
appear to have been models for his students 
based on prints by northern masters, espe¬ 
cially Abraham Bloemaert. 

Bartolome Esteban Murillo was as influ¬ 
ential a draftsman as he was a painter, and his 
works on paper were collected and prized in 
his lifetime. Along with his fellow Sevillian, 
Herrera the Younger, Murillo founded 
an informal drawing academy in 1660 to 
improve the standards of draftsmanship in 
their native city. The six works included in 
this show demonstrate his technical versatil¬ 
ity and expressive range, from rapid first 
thoughts for a composition to works that 
may be considered monochromatic paintings. 
Murillo’s Christ on the Cross (page 6, left), a 
tour de force of atmospheric effects, was most 
likely executed as an independent work. On 
tan-colored paper, which provided a middle 
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tone, he lightly sketched the figure of Christ 
in black chalk and went over the contours in 
animated pen strokes. Lightly drawn parallel 
hatch marks in white chalk bathe parts of 
the face, torso, legs, and arms in light, while 
black hatching suggests shadow. Brown wash 
in different densities is used to represent the 
solid wood of the cross, translucency of the 
sky, and varied effects of lighter and darker 
clouds. Behind Christs head, untouched buff 
paper creates a radiant halo that focuses 
attention on the suffering face, drawn with 
exquisite sensitivity in black chalk. 

Murillo’s pen and ink drawing Standing 
Man Holding a Hat (page 6, center) reveals 
in all its looseness and haste the sureness of 
the artist’s vision acquired over a lifetime. 
There are few portraits in Murillo’s work, 
and none that correspond to this drawing. 
In this impetuous tangle of lines—almost 
a scribble—Murillo conveys a powerful and 
immediate impression of his stout subject 
standing in a swagger pose. Remarkably, in 
this rapid inventory of the figure’s costume 
and pose, all the details are noted: his fitted 
jacket, breeches and stockings, lace collar, 
shoes with a heel, wide-brimmed hat with 
feather, cloak over his arm, and hand on hip. 

Very different in style is the work of 
the eighteenth-century Zaragoza master 
Francisco Bayeu, whose life and career over¬ 
lapped with his brother-in-law and fellow 
townsman Francisco de Goya y Lucientes. 
As a young man, Bayeu was selected by the 
celebrated painter Anton Raphael Mengs 
to be his assistant. He rose quickly to fame 
and official positions, eventually attain¬ 
ing the rank of royal painter and direc¬ 
tor of the Royal Academy. The spirit of 


eighteenth-century European neoclassical 
art is apparent in Bayeu’s large Dove of the 
Holy Spirit (page 7), rendered in black and 
white chalk on blue paper. It is a preparatory 
drawing for the center of Bayeu’s magnum 
opus, the Regina Angelorum (1775), a ceiling 
fresco for the Basilica de Nuestra Senora del 
Pilar in Zaragoza. In the fresco, the dove is 
seen against a brilliant golden sky, its wings 
extended over the Virgin’s head and its talons 
curled in descent. 

The work of one of the world’s most 
brilliant and prolific draftsmen, Francisco de 
Goya, brings the exhibition full circle, and 


back to the Frick, which houses four paint¬ 
ings and one drawing by the master. Goya’s 
work has long been revered, and several 
exhibitions in the New York area have been 
dedicated to his career. Rarely, however, 
have his drawings appeared in the context 
of those of his Spanish predecessors, as they 
do here. Goya’s highly original drawings, 
remarkable for their freedom, expressive¬ 
ness, and range of subject matter, represent 
the culmination in the nineteenth century of 
the “Spanish manner.” 

Goya did not have as swiff an ascent to 
official recognition as did his brother-in-law 
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Francisco Bayeu, though he quickly sur¬ 
passed him. He studied with a local master 
in Zaragoza and, having failed to win com¬ 
petitions to attend the Royal Academy of 
San Fernando in Madrid, he completed his 
education with a trip to Italy at his own 
expense in 1770-71. His notebooks from the 
trip reveal his familiarity with the classical 

LEFT TO RIGHT 

Bartolome Esteban Murillo (1617-1682), Christ on the 
Cross, c. 1665-70, pen and ink with wash over black 
chalk, Princeton University Art Museum 

Murillo, Standing Man Holding a Hat, 1670s, pen and 
ink, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

Francisco de Herrera the Younger (1627-1685), 

Design for a Processional Sculpture of The Vision of Saint 
John on Patmos, with Five Variant Plans, 1660-71, 
pen and ink with wash over metalpoint, The Morgan 
Library & Museum, New York 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Francisco Bayeu (1734-1795), Dove of the Holy Spirit 
for the Regina Angelorum Ceiling at El Pilar, Zaragoza, 
1775-76, white and black chalk, The Hispanic Society 
of America, New York 



system of representation. Back at home, he 
assisted Bayeu on various commissions for 
frescoes and as a designer of cartoons for 
tapestries for the many royal residences, an 
assignment to which he brought brilliant 
and fresh ideas. During his long career, Goya 
served Charles III, Charles IV, and Ferdinand 
VII, as well as the occupying French king, 
Joseph Bonaparte, and earned a reputa¬ 
tion among aristocrats and members of the 
Enlightenment as a brilliant portraitist. As 
director of painting at the Royal Academy of 
San Fernando, he was asked by the king in 
1792 to evaluate the state of the curriculum. 
Goya showed his independence by delivering 
a scathing attack on the academy’s formu¬ 
laic approach to education and set forth his 
credo of artistic freedom, stressing the role of 
imagination and invention, declaring “there 
are no rules in painting.” A major illness left 
Goya completely deaf at age forty-two, an 
experience that altered the remaining forty 
years of his life and the course of his art. 



It was after his illness in 1792-93 that Goya 
began to draw for his own pleasure, creating 
eight cycles of drawings that are referred to as 
“albums.” As Andrew Schulz explains in the 
catalogue’s introductory essay to this section 
of the show, they were made over thirty years 
against a backdrop of continuous war, suffer¬ 
ing, repression, deprivation, and fear instilled 
in citizens by the Inquisition—all of which 
fueled Goya’s fertile imagination and com¬ 
passion as revealed particularly in his graphic 
work. These “albums” were inherited by his 
only child, Javier, who rearranged them; after 
Javier’s death, they were broken up and dis¬ 
persed by his son, Mariano, the artist’s only 
grandchild. Scholars have looked at these 
private works as a form of Goya’s talking to 
himself. He also made drawings as prepara¬ 
tory studies for work in other media—his 
paintings and vast body of prints. All but 
one of the twenty-two sheets by Goya pre¬ 
sented in this exhibition are from these eight 
albums, six of which are represented. 
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The Anglers (page 9), a drawing in The 
Frick Collection from Album F, demon¬ 
strates Goyas use of improvisation. He 
began the drawing on a sheet of paper cov¬ 
ered with writing at the top that pertains to 
a financial matter dating from many years 
earlier. Goya’s reuse of the sheet was clearly 
not motivated by wartime shortages of 
paper, as some have suggested—otherwise 
he would have used the clean reverse side— 
but by a desire to spur his imagination with 
the marking. He blocked out the writing 
with brown wash (which has faded over 
time, allowing the writing to show through) 
and dragged his brush down the side of the 
paper, creating a kind of enclosure or stage 
on which his actors appear. The setting 


evidently conjured up a grotto or fishing 
hole, and fishermen take their places on the 
ledge. They are carefully delineated with 
readable attitudes, expressions, and cos¬ 
tumes (indicating a gentleman or a worker), 
while the angles of their rods create a syn¬ 
copated rhythm. With the tip of his brush 
Goya draws with great delicacy and preci¬ 
sion—for the fishing line, for example—and 
elsewhere makes use of suggestive blots and 
blotches, as he does for the caught fish. With 
the greatest economy he enlists the white of 
the paper into the composition to serve as 
light reflecting from the water and the water 
itself, as well as the sky. 

From improvisation, we turn to another 
aspect of Goya’s visual thinking: the working 


out of a multipart composition. The dynamic 
and beautifully balanced drawing, Three Men 
Digging from Album F (page 8) has long been 
connected with Goya’s oil painting The Forge 
of 1815-20 in The Frick Collection (see inside 
back cover). It was most likely done as an 
independent drawing, like many other scenes 
of laborers in his album sketches. Here, three 
men work together in an outdoor setting. 
When beginning The Forge , Goya may have 
looked back through his stock of drawings 
and found a solution for the interrelation 
of the iron workers. Looking at the drawing 
and the painting together gives insight into 
Goya’s economical and imaginative reuse 
of his compositions. He imports the trio 
of diggers into the painting, moving them 
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indoors and giving them new implements 
and identities, while the hole is replaced by a 
cauldron of molten iron. In the transference, 
however, he retains the central feature of the 
drawing—the rising and falling of their bod¬ 
ies in unison. 

Goya is perhaps best known for his 
depictions of the unimaginable horror of 
mans inhumanity to man. This is bleakly 
and directly expressed in a drawing made 
during his years of exile in Bordeaux 
between 1824 and 1828, the year of his death. 

LEFT TO RIGHT 

Francisco de Goya y Lucientes (1746-1828), 

He Appeared Like This, Mutilated, in Zaragoza, 

Early in 1700, 1824-28, black crayon, 

Dian Woodner Collection, New York 

Goya, Three Men Digging, c. 1812-20, brush and wash, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Goya, The Anglers , c. 1812-20, brush and wash, 

The Frick Collection 


A figure—dead or alive—is hung up in 
a sack suspended from a hook on a wall 
(above, left). The delicately rendered head 
of an old man protrudes from one side, 
and his legs from the bottom. The work 
bears the legend Amanecio asi, mutilado, en 
Zaragoza, a prindpios de 1700 (He Appeared 
Like This, Mutilated, in Zaragoza, Early in 
1700). Catalogue author Reva Wolf probes 
the possible sources from life and literature 


for this haunting image. The date Goya gives 
to the scene—the early eighteenth century— 
coincides with the beginning of the War of 
the Spanish Succession, in which Zaragoza 
played a crucial role. As Wolf notes, Goya 
may have envisioned He Appeared Like This 
as an historical counterpart to his Disasters 
of War, a series of prints he made in the 
1810s during the French occupation of Spain. 
The theme, however, is at the core of Goyas 
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art—brutality in the name of religion and/or 
patriotism. It is instructive to compare this 
modern image to that of another theme in 
which a man is tortured: Vicente Carducho’s 
Martyrdom of Father Andres, discussed ear¬ 
lier. In Goya’s image, the classical apparatus 
has been removed—the stagelike setting, 
perspective, narrative, action, and time—to 
concentrate on one figure alone and to con¬ 
vey directly the horror through the visual 


properties of shape and weight. The man’s 
terrible fate is expressed through the forces 
of gravity acting on the shrouded body 
hanging from a hook stuck into a wall. There 
is nothing to escape into, not even space. 

Yet Goya’s art was not unremittingly 
dark. The selection of drawings on view 
shows the many facets of his personality and 
his keen powers of observation, translated 
into quick takes in brush and ink rendered 


with economy and precision. As intrinsic 
to his worldview are his buoyancy, tender¬ 
ness, and love of the absurd, revealed in the 
many drawings in which he invites us to 
laugh with him at the comedie humaine. This 
he does in his superbly fluid brush and ink 
drawing Regozijo {Mirth), in which an aging 
pair, castanets in hand, ascend upward into 
the empty space of the sheet, carried away 
by music and their levity, and the rhythms 
of Goya’s hand. 

As compared with the art of his prede¬ 
cessors, Goya’s is more unencumbered and 
direct—more modern. Yet in ways that may 
not have been fully appreciated until his 
drawings could be seen within the context of 
those of his compatriots, as they are here, it 
is also a distillation of a particularly fertile, 
inventive, and original form of draftsman¬ 
ship that developed on the Iberian Peninsula, 
the Spanish manner .—Susan Grace Galassi, 
Senior Curator 


The exhibition is organized by Jonathan 
Brown , Carroll and Milton Petrie Professor 
of Fine Arts , Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University; Lisa A. Banner , indepen¬ 
dent scholar; and Susan Grace Galassi, Senior 
Curator at The Frick Collection. The Spanish 
Manner: Drawings from Ribera to Goya 
is made possible, in part, by the David L. 
Klein Jr. Foundation, Elizabeth and Jean- 
Marie Eveillard, and the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation. The accompanying catalogue has 
been generously underwritten by the Center 
for Spain in America. It can be purchased 
online at www.frick.org and is also available 
in the Museum Shop. 
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A Beautiful Mars 

Velazquez’s King Philip IV of Spain 

October 26, 2010, through January 23, 2011 


S ince its acquisition by Henry Clay Frick 
in February 1911, Velazquez’s portrait 
of Philip IV of Spain (opposite page) has 
been a centerpiece of the collection and the 
standard by which other Velazquez portraits 
are measured. Although the work has always 
been rightly admired for its good condition, 
layers of protective varnish, applied by con¬ 
servator William Suhr during the painting’s 
last treatment in 1947, had discolored over 
time, thus diminishing its splendid surface 
effects. In the summer of 2009 the portrait 
was sent for conservation and study to The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, where Michael 
Gallagher, Sherman Fairchild Conservator in 
charge of paintings, removed the varnish, 
which restored the original tonality and 
many previously obscured details such as the 
collar receding in space, the grayish mauve 
touches of the sparkling silver brocade, and 
the subtle brown wash Velazquez used for 
modeling the sleeves. For the first time, the 
painting was X-rayed and studied using 
infrared reflectography; findings resulting 
from the cleaning and subsequent technical 
examination will be presented in the focus 
exhibition The King at War, which opens on 
October 26. 

Until his auspicious move to Madrid in 
1623, Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez 
had been a promising provincial artist. But, 
by a happy coincidence of talent, connections, 
and good timing, Velazquez came to be the 
official painter of the most distinguished of 
his contemporaries, the young King Philip IV, 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez (1599-1660), 

King Philip IV of Spain, 1644, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 


who had succeeded to the Spanish throne two 
years before. If we are to believe his early biog¬ 
raphers, Velazquez’s first portrait of the king 
sealed his fortune as Philip’s court painter. 

Velazquez’s role transcended his respon¬ 
sibility to record mere likenesses of the mem¬ 
bers of the royal family and court; rather, his 
paintings also were meant to convey visually 
a number of political and religious messages 
important to the Spanish monarchy and to 
the king’s official image. In a cultural con¬ 
text in which the concept of kingship was 
carefully choreographed through rules of 
etiquette, rituals, and appearances, painted 
portraits played a key role in providing 
vicarious access to the king to a broad audi¬ 
ence, since the king himself was normally 
visible only to a select group of family and 
courtiers. A seventeenth-century Spaniard 
who looked at a royal image was meant to 
recognize in it a number of abstract ideas 
associated with the monarchy and to expe¬ 
rience an emotional response to the ruler 
that could range from awe to affection. For 
example, in Velazquez’s portrait of the young 
king (page 12), Philip’s black dress is meant 
to embody the qualities of humility, sobri¬ 
ety, and restraint. Philip and his court had 
adopted this understated dress to emphasize 
their moral steadfastness in the face of the 
economic and political turmoil of the time, 
in contrast with the flamboyant ostenta¬ 
tion of the reign of Philip III in the earlier 
decades of the century. Thus, the format of 
the portrait, the attire, and the demeanor of 
the sitter are intended to convey inner quali¬ 
ties, while the king’s physical features are 
observed and recorded in a naturalistic way, 
creating a sense of immediacy. 


For the Frick portrait, Philip IV and 
Velazquez conceived a timely visual mani¬ 
festo that expressed the king’s response to 
an extraordinary rebellion. The region of 
Catalonia had broken away from the crown 
in 1640 and allied itself with France. In 
October 1643, a few months before the Frick 
portrait was painted, Philip IV deployed an 
army to the border between Catalonia and 
Aragon. Sometime before the spring of 1644 
he made the significant decision to leave 
Madrid to join his troops at the frontline, 
something no Spanish ruler had done since 
the glorious days of Philip II, his grand¬ 
father. Philip IV went to the battlefield as 
a living symbol who represented the ideals 
of the Spanish monarchy for which the war 
was being fought. According to recorded 
observations of the time, the mere sight of 
him was enough to motivate his soldiers. 
Velazquez’s painting presents the king in 
the military costume he wore when he 
reviewed his troops during the campaign. 
His bright red coat, easily visible from a dis¬ 
tance, is embellished with elegant brocades 
of glittering silver thread; a broad sash, 
also adorned with silver, hangs diagonally 
across his chest and supports his sword, the 
silver pommel glinting at his side. A golden 
pendant decorated with the chivalry order 
of the Golden Fleece rests against the soft 
surface of his cream-colored kidskin vest; 
he holds a red-plumed black tricorn in his 
left hand and extends his general’s baton 
with his right. 

As the campaign advanced, the troops 
laid siege to the fortified city of Lerida, and 
the king supervised the operations from the 
nearby village of Fraga, accompanied by a 
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retinue of around five hundred courtiers. 
Velazquez was present not only as the official 
court painter, but as ayuda de camara (assis¬ 
tant in the Privy Chamber), an appointment 
that granted him close access to the king. 
The courtiers’ lodgings, modest to begin 
with, were rendered even less adequate by 
the ongoing conflict. When it was decided 
that Velazquez should paint the king’s por¬ 
trait, it was necessary to create a suitable 
workspace in the house where he stayed. A 
number of bills related to the improvised 
studio have been preserved in the Archivo 
de Palacio in Madrid, informing us that the 
room where Velazquez painted was only “the 
width of a fireplace,” its roof needed repair, 
and a window had to be cut into the wall. 
Another invoice records that the king sat 
for Velazquez on three different days, and 
each day a fresh supply of dry rushes was 
brought in to cover the dirt floor. Owing 
to the atypical conditions under which the 
portrait was painted, its creation is unusually 
well documented. 

The very appearance of the painting 
reflects that it was completed in a short 
amount of time: the brushwork is unusu¬ 
ally free and flowing, especially in passages 
such as the sleeves and the silvery brocade. 
Under close examination, it is evident that 
Velazquez shifted several elements of the 


ABOVE 

Velazquez, Philip IV of Spain, c. 1624, oil on canvas, 
Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Juan Bautista Maino, The Recapture of Bahia in 
Brazil, c. 1635, oil on canvas, Museo Nacional del 
Prado, Madrid 



composition as he worked: he raised the 
king’s hat, requiring him to adjust Philip’s 
left hand and sleeve; he repainted the king’s 
coat at the right side of the canvas, giving 
its original bell-shaped edge a more inter¬ 
esting and detailed profile; and he lowered 
the sword. It is not clear whether these 
modifications responded to changes in the 
king’s pose or to Velazquez refining his 
ideas as he progressed, but they also suggest 
that the portrait had to be finished quickly. 
The time constraints may be explained by 
historical circumstances: when, around the 
middle of May, the Spanish made a series 
of important advances, the command may 
have become aware that Lerida would sur¬ 
render shortly. Since the king needed to 
stay on in Catalonia, he would not be able 
to attend the triumphal celebrations being 


planned in Madrid. A painting was required, 
therefore, to serve as a proxy in his absence. 
When the portrait was finished, it was sent 
to the queen in the capital; we do not know 
when the canvas arrived or where it was kept 
until its first public display, on August 10, 
1644. That day, the Catalan and Aragonese 
residents in Madrid celebrated the king’s 
victorious entry into Lerida, which had 
taken place two days earlier. 

Recent research conducted at the Frick 
has shed more light on the portrait’s earli¬ 
est public display, and on the way in which 
it was interpreted in a sermon for its first 
audience. According to the official court 
chronicler, Antonio Pellicer, the painting was 
solemnly installed beneath a canopy embroi¬ 
dered in gold in the nave of the Church of 
San Martin, in the center of Madrid east 
of the royal palace. This display must have 
been similar to the one depicted by Juan 
Bautista Maino in the beautiful Recapture of 
Bahia , now in the Prado, which shows a tap¬ 
estry portrait of Philip IV being presented 
to the public (opposite page). Ceremonial 
canopies were meant symbolically to protect 
people or objects of the highest sacredness. 
Thus displayed, Velazquez’s vivid portrait 
of Philip IV served as a surrogate for the 
absent king. It is surprising, in light of this 
ceremony, that the portrait did not include 
any symbolic or allegorical elements related 
to victory; in fact, the mood of the painting 
is one of restrained dignity rather than tri¬ 
umph. Fortunately, a contemporary text may 
help us understand the apparent contradic¬ 
tion that arises from this understatement. 

Fray Diego Laynez, a Jesuit priest who 
served as the king’s official preacher, delivered 
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a sermon that was a focal point of the 
August victory celebration. It was the only 
part of the Latin service delivered in Spanish 
and was meant to address the same broad 
audience as the portrait itself. In order 
to make a lasting impression on listeners, 
preachers often used the religious images 
inside the church as visual aids for their ser¬ 
mons. Although it is not a religious image, 
evidence suggests that the Frick portrait 
was similarly employed. (In fact, its three- 
quarter-length format makes it more suit¬ 
able for this purpose than the full-length 
format typically used for royal portraits.) 
The text of Laynez’s sermon was published, 
which makes it possible to know more about 
the ceremony’s precise agenda and the way 
the preacher interpreted the painting for 
its first viewers. The sermon subverts the 
more likely narrative of the king’s victory 
in several subtle and unexpected ways. At 
the outset, Laynez identifies the portrait 
as “a beautiful Mars” that was inspired 
by its absent original. The Roman god 
of war, Mars, seems an unlikely role for 
a Catholic Spanish monarch to assume. 
Moreover, placing the emphasis on war 
would seem to stress that the king was 
compelled to reinstate his authority over his 
rebellious Catalan subjects by force. Instead, 
the preacher states that Philip’s victory is 
the result of divine favor, rather than mili¬ 
tary might. Laynez compares the Catalan 
rebels to the fallen angels, who rebelled out 
of vanity, and to the Israelites who aban¬ 
doned their loyalty to God and worshipped 
the Golden Calf. These comparisons cast 
Philip in the role of a divine agent who is an 
instrument of God’s will. Laynez explains, 


using several examples, that Philip is a lov¬ 
ing father rather than a victorious warrior. 
The rebellious Catalans, in turn, are char¬ 
acterized as the forgiven, rather than as the 
vanquished. This discourse served a twofold 
purpose: on the one hand, it downplayed 
the undesirable and even shaming con¬ 
notations of a king who waged war against 
his own subjects; on the other, it eased 
reconciliation by treating the Catalan rebels 
as repentant sinners rather than political 
enemies guilty of treason. According to the 
chronicler Pellicer, the portrait was a great 
success, and copies of it were in demand 
immediately after the celebration. 

In the Frick’s King Philip IV of Spain , 
Velazquez created an image that was perfectly 
suited to its purpose; however, the highly spe¬ 
cific nature of this purpose is almost impos¬ 
sible to grasp by looking at the portrait alone. 
Although the painting’s understatement is 


evident to the twenty-first-century observer, 
it cannot be properly understood out of 
the context of the ceremony and the ser¬ 
mon that accompanied its first display. The 
urgency of its making, which left its mark on 
the painting’s extraordinarily free execution, 
responded to the need for the painting to be 
in Madrid in anticipation of the impending 
ceremony; and the combination of military 
iconography and emotional restraint was 
meant to present the king as an unusually 
humble, forgiving, almost gentle Mars.— 
Pablo Perez d'Ors , former Andrew W. Mellon 
Curatorial Fellow 


The King at War: Velazquez’s Portrait of 
Philip IV is organized by Pablo Perez d’Ors, 
former Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow. 
It is made possible by The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


Stephen J. Bury Joins The Frick Collection 

as Andrew W. Mellon Chief Librarian 


S tephen J. Bury, The Frick Collections 
new Andrew W. Mellon Chief Librar¬ 
ian, is both an art historian and an interna¬ 
tionally regarded librarian. He comes to the 
Frick with thirty-five years of professional 
experience in school, public, university, 
and national libraries, as well as a decade 
at the British Library, the national library 
of the United Kingdom and one of the 
worlds greatest research institutions. There 
he served as the head of its Modern English 
Collections and, most recently, as a dep¬ 
uty director and head of European and 
American collections, including the library’s 
maps, music, and philatelic divisions. For 
the past five years, he oversaw a staff of 
more than seventy-five and an acquisitions 
budget of £3 million and was responsible for 
one-third of the British Library’s 130 million 
items. During his tenure, Bury was a driving 
force behind a number of forward-looking 
projects, from digitization, to collaboration 
and resource-sharing, to state-of-the-art 
solutions for storage. He led the institution’s 
involvement in many national and interna¬ 
tional initiatives, including The European 
Library and Europeana, the Conference of 
European National Libraries/Federation 
of European Publishers Committee, and 
the UK National Book Committee. A man 
of eclectic interests and talents, he is a 
columnist for Art Monthly and a frequent 
editorial contributor to art journals. He is 
the author of two publications on artists’ 
multiples and artists’ books and has curated 
numerous exhibitions at the Chelsea College 
of Art and Design, Dundee Contemporary 
Arts, Scotland, and the London Institute. 
—Rebecca Brooke, Editor 


What attracted you to the Frick Art 
Reference Library? 

When I first visited the Frick in 1978 I was 
overwhelmed. The Frick Collection is such 
a wonderful museum, fantastic works in a 
remarkable setting. The Frick Art Reference 
Library is equally impressive, with great 
collections, an expert staff, and an inter¬ 
national clientele. Being here gives me the 
chance to work at an institution that is 
the best of its kind. I was also drawn to 
the possibilities that exist here for what I 
call deep-sharing: close partnerships with 
other libraries that enrich the commu¬ 
nity and benefit researchers through the 
sharing of resources. The Frick’s recent 
launch of Arcade and its collaboration with 
MoMA and the Brooklyn Museum provide 
an exciting opportunity to do this. 

What do you see as the main challenge 
facing libraries today? 

The trend we’re seeing is that research¬ 
ers are no longer physically visiting librar¬ 
ies. Rather, they are accessing materials 
remotely. Fortunately, this isn’t the case at 
the Frick. Every year the number of our 
visitors increases. Our challenge, however, 
is to find a balance between supporting our 
existing clientele and being in a position to 
be relevant to the researchers of the future. 

How would you do that? 

The field of art history isn’t exempt from 
the profound changes that are happening 
in scholarly communications. We have to 
capture the “born-digital” materials—the 
electronic catalogue raisonne, the sale or 
exhibition catalogue that exists only in 


electronic format, the ephemeral gallery 
Web site. At the same time, we need to 
support the researcher by providing access 
not only to the digitized materials but to 
the physical items as well. There is also a 
role for art librarians to play in promoting 
digital literacy, not by simply introducing 
researchers to what digital resources are 
available but helping them to assess their 
reliability. 

Were you always interested in becoming 
a librarian? 

As an undergraduate I studied history at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and I always thought 
I would be a history don. I was preparing to 
embark on a PhD when the illness of my 
father forced a change of career. Instead I 
became a trainee librarian for an umbrella 
organization that oversaw London’s second¬ 
ary and vocational schools as well as its 
teacher training colleges. They sent me on to 
University College London to study librari- 
anship and information science at the post¬ 
graduate level. 

How did you acquire your appreciation 
for the visual arts? 

For many years I was the Librarian at the 
Chelsea School of Art, one of the UK’s 
premier art and design schools. I’ve always 
been interested in the practice of making 
art, and during my time there I developed 
courses around my interests. I taught both 
at the undergraduate and graduate level, 
and my classes ranged from printmaking to 
book arts to fine arts. The Chelsea library 
was formed by the artist, art historian, and 
curator Sir Lawrence Gowing, who was also 
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the schools first headmaster. I was happy to 
continue the link between art practice and 
art history that he had begun. 

While teaching and working full time, you 
managed to complete your dissertation on 
the critic and artist John Ruskin. 

Yes, it dealt with the way in which Ruskin 
saw the present through the lens of the 
past and vice versa. Besides studying all of 
his writings, I attempted to read all he had 
read in the same editions and sometimes 
even the same copies he himself had used— 
and often annotated. I set the unofficial 
record for a part-time PhD: three years. I 
developed a time-management technique 
of identifying quality time to write; other 
times you might as well go to the cinema or 
the Chelsea Arts Club. 

What were some of the notable projects you 
were involved in at the British Library? 

I’m especially proud of the Twenty-First 
Century Curator Project, a program I led 
that encourages staff to learn and imple¬ 
ment new technologies, while preserving 
traditional skills that are disappearing from 
the library school curriculum. We part¬ 
nered with the New York Public Library to 
arrange one- and two-month job exchanges 
between some dozen librarians from 
the two institutions. I also started Web 
archiving with the domain.uk project and 
was the senior officer responsible for the 
UK Web Archive, which launched earlier 
this year. It was created to address the fact 
that many resources today live online and 
are ephemeral. Without efforts to preserve 
them, a digital “black hole” could occur. 


If digitalization is the future of libraries, 
what are the implications for the Frick’s 
tens of thousands of physical volumes? 

Physical storage is a pressing issue for all 
libraries. At the British Library, I led the 
group that recommended a high-density, 
fully automated, low-oxygen storage build¬ 
ing to house its ever-expanding collections. I 
was also on the program board that oversaw 
the resulting four-year construction project 
and the subsequent book moves. The Frick, 
too, has run out of space. Two years ago the 
Frick identified an offsite storage facility and 
moved periodicals that are available in a 
digital format as well as selected sales cata¬ 
logues. Since some researchers need to see 
the physical copies, we have a system in place 
to retrieve items quickly, and we have just 
implemented a way to request these items 
through our Web site. 


What is on your agenda for the Frick? 

Its such a privilege to be here. I’m fortunate 
to have inherited a very able and talented 
staff. I sometimes wake with the thought 
that it will be difficult for me to add value. 
But we have embarked on creating a strategy 
for the next three years—the information 
environment is changing so rapidly that a 
longer timeframe is meaningless. What is 
the future of the Photoarchive? What will 
we do with the born-digital materials? How 
best to approach digitizing the incredible 
volume of materials, many of which have 
copyright or other intellectual property 
issues? These are the challenges that we face. 
I look forward to working with my staff and 
its supporters to project Helen Clay Frick s 
vision of the Library—progressive as it was 
for the 1920s and 1930s—into the twenty- 
first century. 
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EDUCATION 


Caring for Pictures, Caring for Patients 

Medical Students at the Frick 


For several years, The Frick Collection has 
partnered with area medical schools to help 
students increase their capacity for atten¬ 
tion and reflection by closely looking at 
and discussing great works of art. The fol¬ 
lowing essay was written by Eliza Miller, 
one of twelve second-year medical students 
who completed a six-week seminar at the 
Frick that was developed by Rika Burnham, 
Head of Education, in collaboration with 
Dr. Edie Langner, Narrative Medicine 
Program, College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Columbia University. Ms. Miller’s essay 
was awarded third prize in the Arnold P. Gold 
Foundation’s 2010 Humanism in Medicine 
Essay Contest and will appear in an upcoming 
issue of Academic Medicine , the journal of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. 


I stand with my classmates before a Bellini 
painting at The Frick Collection: St. 
Francis in the Desert. I know nothing about 
this painting—not even the title or the art¬ 
ist. In fact, I know practically nothing about 
most paintings, having never learned much 
art history despite my long study of dance 
and music. The Frick class is required for 
my second-year medical school curriculum 
at Columbia; this is the first session. So far, 
we have been asked to stand for five minutes 
and look. I do not particularly like the chosen 
painting. It is not interesting to me. Gorgeous 
portraits surround us, including two by 
Titian (even I have heard of him); I wish we 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Giovanni Bellini (c. 1430-1516), St. Francis in the 
Desert , tempera and oil on poplar panel, c. 1480, 

The Frick Collection 


were looking at them instead. But this is the 
one we are asked to examine. I look. 

A man stands in the lower center fore¬ 
ground, facing left. He is surrounded by 
nature—strange rock formations, plants, 
animals—with a trellis behind him. An odd 
light shines on him and on the rocks; his 
arms are outstretched in a welcoming ges¬ 
ture, but he wears a stricken expression, and 
his eyes roll upward as if he were in pain. In 
the distance is a city on a hill, fields, a river. 
There is a small drainpipe in the lower left 
corner; my eye keeps returning to it, bright 
against dark. I do not understand the paint¬ 
ing; it makes no sense. Five minutes pass, and 
no one speaks. 

Now the teacher invites us to comment 
on what we see. Tentatively, students offer 
their observations. “I wonder about the 
bell in the upper right,” someone says. I 
hadn’t noticed the bell! “He must have had 
help constructing that entryway,” observes 
another. I see this now too: the cave is not 
a natural rock formation, but a human 
construction. Someone else remarks on the 
drainpipe, and I realize I was not the only 
one who found it peculiar. 

Our teacher does not provide much 
explanation. She accepts each observation, 
repeating what each student says, sometimes 
offering a piece of background information. 
We continue to discuss the painting, and the 
longer I look, the more I see. She asks us to 
move to a different place in the room; I am 
surprised by what I notice from this new 
perspective. Eventually, we begin to venture 
guesses about the meaning of the painting, 
but we reach no consensus. An hour has 
passed, and I feel I could spend another. I 


am now not just interested in this painting; I 
actually care about it. I would like to return 
to it. I find myself thinking at home about it. 
Saint Francis appears in my dreams. 

The necessity of “slow looking,” as our 
teacher termed it, can be readily applied 
to the practice of medicine: the length of 
time necessary to notice details and begin to 
form a coherent impression of a patient; the 
importance of changing one’s perspective, of 
discussion with colleagues, of restraining the 
initial impulse to talk or interrupt, instead 
reserving judgment and carefully observing 
for a few minutes. 

My experience at the Frick went beyond 
sharpening my observational skills. I found 
myself caring for this painting, this strange 
work of art that I had initially found not even 
interesting, let alone attractive. Something 
about that group experience transformed 
my mild dislike into a deep level of attach¬ 
ment to the work. While I still don’t love the 
painting, I feel connected to it. It is part of 
me now. 

What was it about the experience that 
brought me to this level of attachment? 
It was more than the time I spent with it. 
What changed me from an impartial (even 
negatively biased) observer to a profoundly 
engaged participant was our group dialogue: 
facilitated, as it was, in a nonjudgmental, 
accepting way, by a leader who reflected 
our statements and occasionally offered new 
information. 

This is not how medicine is generally 
taught. As medical students, whether pre- 
clinical or on the wards, we live in fear: 
afraid to make a mistake, to forget a fact, to 
appear stupid in front of peers or superiors, 
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or even to cause harm to patients through 
our ignorance. This fear can silence us dur¬ 
ing case discussions in the classroom or on 
rounds. It does not end with graduation; the 
rigid hierarchy of medical training means 
that the underlying fear persists, albeit at a 
more subtle level, as the physician-in-train- 
ing advances up the ranks. Even outside the 
confines of academia, the fear of malpractice 
suits haunts every physician, and is essen¬ 
tially the same: a fear of being wrong. 

Maybe medicine cannot be taught the 
way our sessions at the Frick were con¬ 
ducted. After all, a patient is not a painting; 


we students cannot stand around poking 
and prodding for an hour while an attending 
physician benignly reflects on our observa¬ 
tions. But I wonder if some elements of 
“slow looking” and creative discussion could 
be brought to the wards, supplementing 
traditional Socratic-style methods. Would 
we lose that crushing fear of our own igno¬ 
rance? Would we engage more deeply with 
each new case? 

My reason tells me that time constraints 
during medical training make this kind of 
learning far too inefficient. My heart argues 
that we cannot afford to ignore the lessons 


learned at the museum. If we neglect our cre¬ 
ative learning process, we retreat, both from 
our patients and from our own humanity. 

The benefits of the “museum approach” 
might reach far. Each case, no matter how 
uninteresting, difficult, or confusing, deserves 
the concentrated attention that I gave to the 
Bellini. But no physician, let alone a medical 
student, can achieve this level of humanistic 
patient care without exposing some human 
fallibility. Only when we are free to reveal our 
ignorance can we truly begin to care for our 
patients .—Eliza Miller, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University 
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COMMUNITY 


Garden Party and Director’s Circle Dinner 

Building Support for the Frick 



M ore than three hundred friends of 
The Frick Collection attended its 
summer Garden Party, held July 15. The 
annual benefit, which raised $125,000 for the 
museum and library, provided guests with a 
rare opportunity to stroll through the Frick’s 
famed Fifth Avenue Garden. 

On June 10, members of the Director’s 
Circle traveled to New Canaan, Connecticut, 
to visit Philip Johnson’s Glass House. 
Completed in 1949 and designated a National 
Historic Landmark in 1997, the house greatly 
influenced the course of modern architecture. 


After touring the house and forty-seven-acre 
grounds, the group enjoyed dinner at the 
nearby home of Susan and Eric Pollish, own¬ 
ers of a modernist house designed by John 
Black Lee, a contemporary of Johnson’s. 

On October 18, The Frick Collection 
will host its annual Autumn Dinner, which 
this year honors Nelly Arrieta de Blaquier, a 
philanthropist and a distinguished collector 
of European and South American fine and 
decorative arts. For more information about 
this or other upcoming events, please con¬ 
tact Colleen Tierney at 212.547.0705. 


Garden Party 

1. Event Chairmen (left to right) Alexandra Porter, 
Lisa Morse, Fiona Benenson, Caroline Milbank, 
Deborah Royce, Emily T. Frick, Barbara Reibel, 

Clare McKeon, and Jennifer Wright 

2. Gurnee F. and Marjorie L. Hart 

3. Anne and Alain Goldrach with Anne L. Poulet 

4. Margot Bogert and Jisoo Kim 

Director’s Circle Dinner 

5. Gail and Peter Goltra 6. Stephen J. Bury and 
Helen Clay Chace 7. Duane Hampton and Edward 
Lee Cave 8. Inside Johnson’s Painting Gallery 

9. Edward Lee Cave and Diane Nixon outside the 
Glass House 10. On the grounds of the Glass House, 
with Johnson’s da Monsta in the background 
11. John and Barbara Robinson 12. Laura Pels and 
Anne L. Poulet at the Pollish home 
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FALL CALENDAR 


Please visit our Web site at www.frick.org to 
read descriptions of lectures and seminars, to 
register, or to see a full listing of upcoming 
events and education programs. 

Seminars 

Register online or by calling 212.547.0704; 

$100 ($90 for Members) 

Thursday, October 7, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Renoir: Tradition and Invention 

Colin B. Bailey, The Frick Collection 

Tuesday, November 16, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Titian and Tragedy 

Andrew Butterfield, Andrew Butterfield Fine 
Arts, LLC 

Monday, December 6,10:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon 
The Spanish Manner 
Jonathan Brown, Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University, and Susan Grace Galassi, 

The Frick Collection 

Monday, January 24, 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 
Enamels Secular and Sacred 
Charlotte Vignon and Julia Day, 

The Frick Collection 

Concerts 

Tickets are now available for the 2010-11 
concert season. For a complete listing of 
artists and dates through 2011 or to purchase 
tickets, please visit www.frick.org/concerts. 

Sunday, October 10, at5:00 p.m. 

Ensemble 415, period-instrument ensem¬ 
ble, in New York debut: Albinoni, Muffat, 
Vivaldi, Bach, Albicastro 

Sunday, October 24, at5:00 p.m. 

Nelson Goerner, Argentinean pianist, in 
New York recital debut: Chopin, Schumann 

Sunday, November 14, at5:00 p.m. 

Doric String Quartet, British quartet, in 
New York debut: Haydn, Korngold, Schubert 


Sunday, December 12, at5:00 p.m. 

Colin Balzer, Canadian tenor, in New York 
recital debut, with Erika Switzer, pianist: 
Haydn, Schubert, Britten 

Special Concert Event 

Tuesday, October 12, at 7:30 p.m. 

A Gilded Age Evening in New York 
Lydia Artymiw, piano; Yehonatan Berick, 
violin; Yehuda Hanani, cello; Richard 
Chamberlain, special guest. Tickets, $50, 
are available online at www.frick.org or 
by calling 212.547.0696. 

With Dvorak’s Dumky Trio, Saint-Saens’s 
Rondo Capriccioso, and music by Handel 
and Gounod, this program celebrates Henry 
Clay Fricks lesser-known passion for music. 
Surrounded by Frick’s fabled art, the actor 
Richard Chamberlain helps recreate a Gilded 
Age evening with readings from Frick family 
diaries and period accounts. A reception will 
follow the performance. This special concert 
event is presented in conjunction with Close 
Encounters with Music. 

Lectures 

Unless otherwise noted, lectures are free. 

No reservations are necessary. 

Wednesday, October 6, at 6:00 p.m. 

Drawings by Ribera, Murillo, Goya, 
and Their Contemporaries in North 
American Collections 

Lisa A. Banner, co-curator of the 
special exhibition 

Wednesday, October 13, at 6:00 p.m. 

“A Gallery of Worthies”: Thomas Jefferson 
and Jean-Antoine Houdon 

Anne L. Poulet, Director, The Frick Collection 

Wednesday, November 3, at 6:00 p.m. 

Privileged Intimacy: Velazquez’s King 
Philip IV of Spain 

Michael Gallagher, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 


The Artists , Poets , & Writers Lecture Series 
Wednesday, November 10, at 6:00 p.m. 

Fizz and Sparkle: The Effervescent Life 
of Deborah, the Dowager Duchess of 
Devonshire 

The Dowager Duchess of Devonshire, with 
Charlotte Mosley 

This lecture is made possible through the 
generous support of the Drue Heinz Trust. 

Wednesday, November 17, at 6:00 p.m. 

The Significance of Place in Goya’s Art 

Rev a Wolf, State University of New York at 
New Paltz 

Wednesday, December 1, at 6:00 p.m. 

The Other Versailles: Where the 
Decorative Arts Became Modern 

Joan Dejean, University of Pennsylvania 

Saturday, December 11, at 2:00 p.m. 

Free with museum admission. 

Bartolome Esteban Murillo: 

Virtuoso Draftsman 

Jonathan Brown, Institute of Fine Arts, 

New York University 


MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, prints, and 
gift items related to the Frick’s exhibitions 
and permanent collection. Visit the shop 
during regular museum hours or purchase 
items online at www.frick.org. Members 
always receive a 10 percent discount! 



The Spanish 
Manner: 
Drawings from 
Ribera to Goya 

208 pages 
Hard cover $65.00 
Soft cover $39.95 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $18.00; $12.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to “pay what you wish.” 

Children under ten are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You also may 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at 212.547.6848. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays, holiday weekends, 
Saturdays in June and July, and during 
the month of August. The Library is 
open to all researchers free of charge. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 
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g The Forge , c. 1815-20, oil on canvas, 
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